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WASHINGTON TAKING FAREWELL OF HIS MOTHER. 



The incident depicted in the annexed engraving illustrates, 
in a striking manner, one of the most admirable of the many 
estimable traits in the idiosyncrasy of the purest public cha- 
racter of modern times. Like many of the greatest men in all 
ages, from the earliest of the heroes of antiquity, to the last of 
British warriors — whose presence- is hardly yet lost to our 
wondering vision, the competitor and conqueror of Napoleon, 
himself a conspicuous example of the same filial attachment — - 
Washington was remarkable for his devoted affection to his 
mother. Not only was he so in early life, to such a degree 
that the pain of separating from her prevented his acceptance 
of an apparently advantageous commission in the naval ser- 
vice; but, long after, when he had attained , the highest 
eminence that had probably ever been reached, his first care 
was to pay her honour, and seek her blessing before he entered 
on the final stage of his glorious and unparalleled career. 
Just preceding the period of his departure for New York to 
take the oath of office on being elected President of the States 
to which his valour had given freedom, and to which his 
wisdom was about to impart the enduring strength of cohesion 
and identity of aim and object, he hastened, to Fredericks- 
burg, where, at the age of eighty- five years, and afiiicted by a 
disease the most terrible that can tax the fortitude of human- 
ity— cancer in the breast — his mother resided, bowed with age 
and shattered with painj but sustained by Ghristian resigna- 
tion, and buoyed up with natural pride at being the parent of 
such a son. The interview is described as having been most 
affecting. She speeding him on his mission ;' he promising a 
speedy return to report to her how the inaugural steps of what 
remained of that great enterprise had l)een gone through ; and 
she admonishing him of the unlikelihood that she should be 
alive to receive him, but assuring him of her conviction that 
he would in all things prove worthy of the destiny Providence 
had evidently marked out for him : both mother and son 
dissolved, in tears at the thought that they had looked upon 
each other for the last time on earth. It is this ennobUng 
episode in the patriot's life that our artist has endeavoured, 
to render in the engraving ; and the reader will, we think, 
agree with us that he has succeeded as far as the material 
employed in the delineation will admit of the portrayal of 
emotion at once too subtle and too sacred to be capable of tan-, 
^ible delineation through the medium of the pencil. 

To the credit of our nation, we are not merely jealous of 
the fame of our great countryman in every particular, but 
we extend our pride and attachnient to his memory to that 
of his mother. And hot in words^only. The corner- stone of 
the monument erected over her grave at Fredericksburg, was 
laid by Andrew Jackson, President of the United States, in 
May, 1833, amidst every accessoiy of ' public ceremonial that' 
could testify to the solemnity and -strength of a people's vene- 
ration. ■ As the exponent of this sentiment the President said, 
that " when the American pilgrim shall, in after ages, come 
up to this high and holy place, and lay his hand upon this 
sacred column, may he recall the virtues of her who sleeps 
beneath, and depart with his affections purified, and his piety, 
strengthened, while he invokes blessings upon the memory of 
the mother of Washington." 

It is, of course, not our intention to offer anything in the 
shape of a biography of Washington, nor an analysis of his 
character. Contemporary judges disposed of both during his 
lifetime, and history has not disturbed the verdict. If we 
were to d*vell upon his career, it would be to remove an erro- 
neous impression which cursory readers of the events in which 
he fi^^ured too often carry away — viz., that his great successes 
were the result either of chance or of genius. They were 
neither ; and therein is one important element of value in the 
example of ^Vashington, as showing what is possible when 
opportunities are prudently treasured and judiciously applied 
at the right moment. It so happened that Washington's 
early professional occupation, as a surveyor of large estates, 
gave him a familiarity with the military positions of the 
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country, that proved of inestimable utility in the subsequent 
war, in which so much depended upon acquaintance with the 
geography of particular districts. So, again, with another 
branch of his early professional pursuits, as a valuer and 
appraiser of the timber and products of the estates he sur- 
veyed. The necessity for accurate reckoning and laborious 
account-keeping, imparted a mastery of details in arithmetic 
that proved of the greatest importance when he had to arrange 
for the'provisio'ning of forces heterogeneously drawn together, 
and to conduct the business of a commissariat often but scan- 
tily and precariously supplied. The habits of business to 
which he devoted himself in youth he carried into the camp 
and the senate-house in after life, where they gave him a pro- 
digious superiority, not only over the greatmajority of his own 
countrymen, many of whom were ever ready to decry his 
ability and to fetter the exercise of his judgment, but over the 
drawing-room soldiers and red-tape diplomatists sent out from 
England, filled with disdain and contempt for this American, 
and. who only learnt to correct their estimate of his sagacity, 
alike in the field and the council- chamber, after experience of 
the, most costly nature to their country and themselves. 
Washington was not a conqueror in the ordinary sense of the 
term ; neither was his in any way one of those dazzling minds 
whose effulgence blinds mankind to eccentricities that too 
often degenerate into the criminal and indefensible. ' On the 
contrary, sobriety of view, common sense, moderation in all 
things, an adherence, to the homely virtues, and a pure and 
imambitious love of the cause of his country, not only because 
it was his country's, but because, also, it was the cause of jus- 
tice and truth i^these were his attributes; and in right of 
these he has left behind him, for the edification of all poste- 
rity, a reputation that has no parallel, at least in the annals of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, with the single exception of Alfred. 
• Sir James Mackintosh, in his famous *' Reasons Against the 
French War of 1793" (which Mr. Cobden has also recently 
unanswerably shown ought never to have been undertaken, 
whether on the grounds of justice or of expediency, or even' of 
a wise selfishness at the time), spoke glowingly of the genius 
of William the Third in conducting a similar crusade against 
Louis XIV., urging that *' that confederacy required, to build 
it up and hold. it together, all the exalted ability; all the com- 
prehensive wisdom, all the disinterested moderation, and all 
the unshaken perseverance of the Great Diitchni an— other 
talents than those of petty intrigue aftd pompous' declama- 
tion. " Upon that passage, Mr. James Mackintosh, in editing- 
his father's works, makes the following note:— "If there be 
any man in the present age who deserves the honour of being- 
compared with this great prince, it is George "Washington. 
The merit of both is more solid than dazzling. The same plain 
sense, the same simplicity of character, the same love of their 
country, the same unaffected heroism, distinguish both these 
illtistrious men ; and both were so highly favoured by Pro- 
vidence as to be made its chosen instruments for redeeming 
nations from bondage. As William had; to contend with 
greater captains, and to struggle with more complicated po- 
litical difficulties, we are able more decisively" to ascertain his 
martial prowess and his civil prudence. 16 has been the for- 
tune of Washington to give more signal proof of his disin- 
terestedness, as he was placed in a situation in which he coidd, 
without blame, resign the supreme administration of that com- 
monwealth which his valour had guairded in infancy against 
foreign force, and which his wisdom has since guided through 
still more formidable domestic perils." Nothing can be more 
accurate and discriminating than this parallel, though one 
ingredient in favour of our great countryman is left out — the 
purity of his private moral character, his temperance, and his 
decorous observance of the domestic virtues ; whereas the 
king, if he be not greatly belied by his panegyrists, including 
Bishop Burnet, the historian of the revolution and chaplain to 
his majesty, was addicted to the pernicious habit of dram- drink- 
ing, and other indulgences, if possible, still more reprehensible. 
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Besides, William's memory is stained, if not by deeds of actual 
cruelty, at least by insensibility to many of great atrocity, 
some directly affecting himself. For instance, when he was 
twenty- one years of age, the Dutch people, inflamed by the 
mi6fortunes and burdens of the war in which their statesmen, 
the De Wins and other aristocratic families, had involved 
them with France and England, murdered the obnoxious 
oligarchs; and William, who had been raised to chief power 
as Stadtholder and Captain- General, like many of his ances- 
tors, neither took proper means to prevent the outrage, nor 
any means whatever to punish the perpetrators. So, again, 
with the horrible massacre of the Macdonald clan, in the Yale 
of Glencce, when thirty-eight men were brutally slain, and 
women and children, their wives and offspring, wore turned 
out naked in a dark and freezing night, and perished with 
cold and hunger — the sole cause for this inhumanity at the 
hands of the Earl of Argyle and his regimeijt being, that the 
unoffending inhabitants of the "valley had not surrendered in 
time to William's proclamation. 

No participation in such deeds nor even any connivance at 
them sullies Washington's fame ; and though we fully sub- 
scribe to the eulogium on William, yet, by so much more, in 
the instances we have cited, and other analogous ones that might 
be adduced, does the character of our compatriot transcend 
his. It is to be borne in mind, too, that the provocation to 
cruelty was quite as great in the case of Washington as of 
William ; for the American War of Independence was, in 
reality, quite as much a civil war as that in which the Dutch- 
man was engaged in the invasion of England, or even in the 
conquest of Ireland, where the whole popular feeling was on 
the side of his father-in-law, James II., and continued to be 
strong in the same cause long after it had died out tven in 
Scotland — indeed, up to the beginning of the present century, 
as testified by tVie rebellion of '98, \\hich was merely another 
phase of the spirit that was crushed in 1688. The only 
piece of even questionable severity, in which AVashing- 
ton's memory is in the least degree implicated, is the exe- 
cution of Major Andre', to whose death more interest 
attached on account of his heroic and romantic character 
and the circumstances stirrounding it, than from any real 
culpability on the part of Washington in causing it, though 
political animosity at the time stigmatised the American 
in much the same terms that were af.er wards applied 
to Bonaparte, in reference to the capture and execution 
of the Duke d'Enghein in the fosse of Yincennes. Andre', 
the reader will remember, was an adjutant-general in the 
British army, and was taken on his return from a secret 
expedition to our traitorous countryman, General Arnold, in 
disguise, within our military lines, September 23rd, 1780. 
It was not, however, till the October following that he was 
sentenced to death by a court-martial of Washington's officers 
at Tappan, every possible facility being given for his defence ; 
but the proofs that he deserved death, according to the usages 
of war, were overwhelming, and he was hanged upon the 
evidence of criminality that satisfied his judges who wept at 
the fate to which they were forced to doom so magnanimous 
a victim of his own daring and devotion. Arnold, originally 
a surgeon, promoted to high military command for his skill 
and bravery against the British, entered into negotiations with 
the British general, Clinton, for the surrender of a post of 
great consequence Avith which Washington had entrusted 
him ; but the capture of Andre', whom Clinton had entrusted 
with the execution of the project, led to its disclosure, and 
Arnold flew to the royalist quarters, where he was employed 
by Clinton against Im former comrades, and raised to the 
rank of brigadier - generrJ ; dying in England as late as 1801. 
Here then, unfortunately, the real traitor and offender escaped, 
while the innocent suffered through the inexorable require- 
mt-nts of the military service at such a moment and under 
such circumstances. 

While speaking of the fate of Andre', which excited an 
immense sensation at the time, and long continued to be a 
theme of mutual recrimination and reproach between England 
and America, till the animosities, engendered by the struggles,. 



had given place to a just mutual appreciation, it may not 
be uninteresting to some of our younger readers to learn a 
little of a man who so largely figured in the discussions 
and disputes of their lathers, or rather of their grandfathers ; 
for it is now eighty-four years since his death. Born in 
London, in 1751, he became accidentally enamoured of a Mit«s 
HonoraSneyd; but at the instigation of her relations, who 
disapproved of the intended alliance, she discontinued her 
correspondence with him, and soon after married Mr. Lovell 
Edge worth, father of the celebrated novelist, who died only a 
few years ago at her seat in Ireland, and was famous as being the 
person whose works, in favour of her native country, incited 
Scott to commence the immortal fictions of the *' Waverley 
Series ;" William Lovell Edgeworth himself being also a man 
of remarkable ability, especially in inventions of mechanical 
ingenuity. Pending his courtship of Miss Sneyd, Andre, in 
hopes of benefiting his pecuniary position, entered a mer- 
cantile house in London ; but on learning that the object of 
his affections had been married, he joined the British army 
in America, where his abilities and gallantry secured him 
rapid promotion, raising him to the rank of adjutant- general 
of the forces, and aide-de-camp to the commander in chief, Sir 
Henry Clinton. It is related of him, that besides courage and 
distinguished military taienr, he possessed a well- cultivated 
mind, being a proficient in drawing and music, and evincing 
considerable poetic humour in apiece called the " Cow Chase," 
which appeared in three successive parts, at New York, the 
last on the very day of his capture. One of his last letters 
gives us an affecting incident relating to his first love. When 
stripped of everything by those who seized him, he contrived 
to conceal in his mouth a portrait of Honora, which he always 
carried about his person, though he was unaware that she had 
breathed her last some months before. Those who hav^ visited 
Westminster Abbey will remember the beautiful monument 
under the organ-screen, with its spirited inscripli'm, erected 
to his memory aslately as 1821, at the expense ot George IlL, 
the figure ot Washington on the bas-relief having had a new 
head three several times — a consequence of the *' wanton 
mischief of some school-boy, fired, perhaps, with raw notions 
of transatlantic freedom," as Charles Limb, with caustic 
pleasantry, said to Southey, after the author of "Joan of 
Arc" had become poet laureate, and had taken to panegyrise 
persons and principles he had been all his previous life 
denouncing. 



TXCIDEXTS IX THE LIFE OF PETER THE 
GKEAT. 

pEiER being the son of Alexis, by a second marriage, was not 
at all liked in the family ; no one, thereiore, thought of his 
reigning even for a day. His father died, leaving three sons — 
Phedor, Iwan, and Peter — the eldest of whom ascended the 
throne. Phedor' s reign was of short duration, and, as Iwan 
was an imbecile, he determined, much against the will of the 
Princess Sophia, to leave his vast dominions to his half- 
brother Peter, who was then about ten years old. Sophia was 
appointed regent during his minority, and hoped to retain the 
reins of government. 

" What have we to fear," said she to Gallitzin, "from one 
who is imbecile and another who is epileptic?" The last 
expression was applied to Peter, who, in his childhood, was 
often seized with convulsions. 

"The child, though timid," said the prime minister, "is 
quick and ardent; we must subdue him." He was not mis- 
taken. Peter did all in his power to overcome his natural 
timidity, and having a great aversion to the water, took such 
pains to conquer it, that his oislike soon changed into a great 
love of that elt-ment. It was the policy of his sister S«)phia, 
not only to allow his education to be neglected, but to sur- 
round him with idle and vicious associares. Ashanied of the 
ignorance in which he was brought up, Peter instructed him- 



